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Summary 

Rebecca Blank explores a weakness of the welfare reforms of the mid-1990s — the failure of the 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families program to address the plight of so-called “hard to 
employ” single mothers and their children. TANF has moved many women on the welfare 
caseload into work, but the services it provides are not intensive or flexible enough to meet the 
needs of women with multiple disadvantages who find it difficult to get and keep full-time 
employment. 

Blank notes that many of these women have lost welfare benefits because of their failure to find 
work. Increasingly, studies show that the number of single mothers who are neither working 
nor on welfare has grown significantly over the past ten years. Such “disconnected” women now 
make up 20 to 25 percent of all low-income single mothers, and reported income in these fam- 
ilies is extremely low. Disconnected women are likely to report multiple and serious barriers to 
work, including low education, learning disabilities, health problems, or a history of domestic 
violence or substance abuse. Counting both longer-term welfare recipients and women who are 
neither working nor on welfare, Blank estimates that about 2.2 million women who head fami- 
lies are not able to find jobs or, if they do, cannot keep them. And almost 4 million children are 
in the care of these severely challenged single mothers. 

Blank proposes a Temporary and Partial Work Waiver Program to provide more effective employ- 
ment assistance and other supports for these women and their children. The program she pro- 
poses would recognize that some women might be able to work only part-time or be temporarily 
unable to work. It would supplement their earnings while also offering referral to services that 
both address their own work barriers and provide help for their children. The support, however, 
would be temporary. Women would be regularly reassessed for their readiness to return to work 
or work more hours. Such a program, Blank notes, would require intensive case management. Es- 
timating the cost of such a program is difficult, she explains, because costs would depend heavily 
on the number of women who participate. But she offers a rough estimate of $2.8 billion, some of 
which is already being spent as part of the current TANF program. 
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W elfare reform efforts 
during the mid-1990s 
led all fifty states to in- 
crease the scope of wel- 
fare-to-work programs 
and require more welfare recipients to partic- 
ipate in them. Although most of the adult 
caseload entered employment during the 
years following reform, some women con- 
tinue to receive welfare benefits — through 
the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) program — while remaining jobless. 
Although recent changes in welfare reform 
law will intensify the demand that women re- 
ceiving TANF move toward work, not all the 
unemployed women now on TANF will be 
able to make the transition to work. And a 
fast-growing share of single mothers has al- 
ready left welfare (either voluntarily or invol- 
untarily) but is not working. By my estimate, 
20 to 25 percent of all low-income single 
mothers (those with household income below 
200 percent of the official poverty level) fit in 
this latter category in 2004. 

In this article I examine the issues faced by 
women who have multiple barriers to work 
and for whom substantial work, at least in the 
short run, is difficult. These hard-to-employ 
women are increasingly being moved off 
TANF in response to growing demands that 
welfare recipients begin work. They are 
largely not eligible for disability assistance 
through the Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) program, because although their ability 
to work is seriously impaired, they do not 
meet SSI’s strict disability requirements. An 
increasing number of highly disadvantaged 
single mothers thus cannot access either wel- 
fare support or SSI. 

To meet the needs of these women, I propose 
that states design a Temporary and Partial 
Work Waiver Program to assess family needs, 


set realistic and limited work requirements 
(providing at least partial support), and link 
these women to other services that can help 
them address the issues that limit their access 
to employment. 

The new program would be more flexible 
than either TANF or SSI and would serve 
highly disadvantaged women both on and off 
welfare. Recognizing that some women can- 
not move into full-time employment, it 
would allow for partial work waivers, while 
continuing to demand that women work as 
much as they are able to. Recognizing that 
barriers to work can change over time, it 
would make waivers temporary and would 
regularly reassess the women’s ability to 
work. The program would cost about $5,200 
per woman served, though precise costs 
would depend heavily on the nature and 
availability of special services (such as job 
training, mental health programs, or sub- 
stance abuse programs). Assuming that the 
program operated in all fifty states and that it 
were used by one-fourth of the low-income 
single mothers who appear to have difficulty 
finding work (a maximal participation as- 
sumption), it would cost around $2.8 billion a 
year. Only a portion of that estimate repre- 
sents new spending; some of these women 
would receive funding through TANF, and 
some of the services that would be provided 
through the new program are already funded 
from other sources. 

The new program would provide services to 
women and children in some of the nation’s 
poorest families — families that are increas- 
ingly disconnected from public support of any 
kind. It would enable states that wish to pro- 
vide some type of safety net for these families 
to balance ongoing work requirements with 
the recognition that at least some single 
mothers face formidable barriers to work. 
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Figure 1. Total AFDC/TANF Caseloads 


Number of households receiving AFDC/TANF (millions) 

6 



Source: Agency for Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services (www.acf.dhhs.gov). 

Note: 2006 data are through March. AFDC is the acronym for Aid to Families with Dependent Children. It was the precursor to TANF. 


Welfare Reform, Reduced 
Caseloads, and Increased Work — 
by Some 

As shown in figure 1, welfare caseloads plum- 
meted during the 1990s. Between 1994 and 
2004, the number of adults on welfare fell 60 
percent, from 5 million to 2 million. Case- 
loads began falling even before passage of the 
1996 welfare reform law. The decline slowed 
during the early 2000s, when economic 
growth slowed and unemployment rose, but 
to many people’s surprise it has continued, 
though many families remain on welfare and 
only about one-third of these families’ adult 
heads met work requirements in 2003. 

The remaining TANF caseload includes at 
least three groups, only one of which is seri- 
ously disconnected from work. One group in- 
cludes long-term and short-term TANF re- 
cipients who are working relatively steadily, 
especially in states with lower benefit reduc- 
tion rates (the rate at which benefits are re- 
duced as earnings increase) where women 
can combine welfare benefits with low-wage 
work. Another group includes short-term 
nonworking TANF recipients who use bene- 
fits after some economic disruption in their 
lives, but then leave welfare relatively 
quickly. 


The third group — longer-term recipients who 
are not working or working only sporadi- 
cally — is of most concern. Experts estimate 
that these longer-term (and typically non- 
working) welfare recipients make up 40-45 
percent of the caseload. 1 

In addition to long-term TANF participants, 
in some states there are certain families who 
have been moved off TANF and into special 
state programs (SSPs). As of 2003, thirty 
states had created SSPs as a way to avoid 
counting these families toward their TANF 
welfare goals. Participants in SSPs are not in- 
cluded in the TANF caseload because they 
are funded by state dollars rather than the 
TANF block grant, even though they typi- 
cally receive benefits on the same formula as 
those receiving TANF. In 2003, an estimated 
320,000 women — 14.6 percent of adult wel- 
fare recipients — we re in an SSP for part or all 
of the year, although in some states the share 
is much higher. 2 

The substantial declines in TANF caseloads 
since the mid-1990s might lead one to expect 
that the remaining caseload would be more 
and more heavily populated by the more dis- 
advantaged and longer-term recipients. But 
though this group represents a large share of 
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the caseload, its share does not seem to have 
increased. 3 The explanation appears to be 
that more disadvantaged women have left 
welfare at about the same rate as more work- 
ready women. Since the 1996 law was passed, 
more and more women are being involuntar- 
ily terminated from welfare, either through 
sanctions or through time limits. All states 
have imposed sanctions on women who do 
not follow program rules (for example, if they 
do not show up for welfare-to-work pro- 
grams). And since states implemented their 
TANF plans, a federal sixty-month time limit 
has applied to the majority of the caseload, 
with about one-fourth of the states imposing 
even stricter limits. Many studies have noted 
that more disadvantaged women (those with 
the characteristics of long-term welfare re- 
cipients) are more likely than others to be 
sanctioned or time limited. 4 

How Many Women Are neither 
Working nor on Welfare? 

Because of the time limits and sanctions that 
cause women to leave welfare, and because 
not all women who leave welfare for employ- 
ment are able to keep their jobs, the share of 
women who neither work nor receive welfare 
has been rising. One recent study concludes 
that six years after welfare reform, as many as 
18 percent of former welfare recipients were 
disconnected from both work and welfare. 5 
The well-being of this group of “disconnected” 
welfare leavers is of increasing concern. 6 

Table 1 shows that these disconnected moth- 
ers are becoming a greater and greater share 
of all low-income single mothers. In the first 
column, disconnected mothers are defined as 
those who report no work and no welfare in- 
come over the entire past year and do not re- 
port “schooling” as a primary activity. In the 
second column, disconnected mothers are 
defined more expansively: they are not in 


Table 1. Share of Disconnected 
Low-Income Single Mothers among All 
Low-Income Single Mothers, 1990-2004 


Percent 

Year 

Definition l a 

Definition 2 b 

1990 

10 

14.8 

1995 

11.6 

16.2 

2000 

13.7 

18.8 

2001 

16.4 

21.7 

2002 

17.3 

22.9 

2003 

16.5 

21 

2004 

19.6 

25.3 


Source: Data tabulated by the author from the March Supplement 
of the Current Population Survey. Includes all single mothers, ages 
eighteen to fifty-four, living with children aged eighteen or younger, 
in households where total income is less than 200 percent of the 
official poverty line. 

a. Definition 1: Mother has no welfare or work income reported in 
the previous year. In 2004, this group numbered 1.35 million. 

b. Definition 2: Mother reports no more than $2,000 in earnings 
and no more than $1,000 in public assistance income over the 
previous year. In 2004, this group numbered 1.73 million. 


school, and they report less than $2,000 in 
earnings and less than $1,000 in public assis- 
tance over the past year. 

Under both definitions, the share of discon- 
nected mothers has risen sharply since the 
early 1990s. The share reporting no work and 
no welfare income rose 69 percent, from 11.6 
percent to 19.6 percent, between 1995 and 
2004. The share reporting only limited work 
or welfare income rose 56 percent, from 16.2 
percent to 25.3 percent. As of 2004, between 
1.4 million (by the first definition) and 1.7 
million (by the second) low-income single 
mothers qualified as disconnected. Similar in- 
creases in the number of women not at work 
and not on welfare have also been reported in 
the national Survey ol Income and Program 
Participation and in state-specific surveys. 

Who are these disconnected mothers? Table 2 
describes their characteristics as reported in 
2004, using the same two definitions. Again, 
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Table 2. Characteristics of Disconnected 
Low-Income Single Mothers in 2004 

Percent, except as indicated 


Characteristic Definition 1 Definition 2 


Domestic arrangement 


Living with other adults 

50.1 

49.9 

With a parent 

23.5 

23.6 

With unrelated male 

18.2 

18.2 

Average number of children 

1.8 

1.8 

Income (2003) 



Average self (in 2000 dollars) 

4,435 

4,287 

Average household (in 2000 dollars) 

19,607 

19,437 

Median household (in 2000 dollars) 

12,934 

12,379 

Share with household income 
below poverty 

72.6 

73.2 

Work 



Labor force participation last year 3 

13.0 

28.9 

Current labor force participation 13 

20.5 

30.0 

Race/ethnicity 



White or other non-Hispanic 

42.6 

44.2 

African American, non-Hispanic 

28.0 

28.6 

Hispanic 

25.4 

23.3 

Education 



Less than high school degree 

35.2 

35.5 

High school degree only 

37.4 

36.7 

Disability 



Receiving disability income 

3.7 

3.1 

Disability as reason for not 
working last year 

31.9 

31.9 


Source: See table 1 for source and definitions. 

a. Employed or searching for employment at some point in 2003. 

b. Employed or searching for employment last week. 


whether they report occasional or very low 
rates of work and welfare use or report being 
completely disconnected, the two groups look 
very similar. About half live in households with 
other adults: 23 percent with their parents, 18 
percent with unrelated men. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that the share living with other adults, 
who may provide potential sources of income, 
is so low (though it is high relative to less dis- 
advantaged adults). Fully half of these discon- 
nected women have no other adults in the 


household to provide additional income. 
(However, while some observers argue that 
only single women living without other adults 
are truly “disconnected,” one should note that 
some single women may have difficulty hold- 
ing jobs because they live with other adults 
who need care and attention.) 

In 2003 these women’s personal income aver- 
aged around $4,300 (in 2000 dollars). Even 
though many resided with other adults, their 
average total household income was less than 
$20,000. Median incomes were well below 
average incomes, and for at least half of these 
women total household income was less than 
$13,000. Nearly 75 percent had household 
income below the poverty level. By contrast, 
43 percent of “connected” low-income single 
mothers (that is, those who are working or on 
welfare) are below the poverty line, while 
their average household income is more than 
$27,000. In short, disconnected women live 
in very poor households, even taking into ac- 
count their high likelihood of living with an- 
other adult. Even if they are receiving addi- 
tional (unreported) economic help from 
family and friends outside their household, 
their resources are so low that they are still 
likely to be quite poor. 

Fewer than half of these disconnected 
women are white, non-Hispanic; more than 
one-quarter are African American; another 
quarter, Hispanic. More than 70 percent have 
only a high school degree or less. Although 
only 3 to 4 percent report some sort of disabil- 
ity-related income, around 30 percent report 
disability or illness as the reason for not work- 
ing, which suggests that a significant minority 
have some serious health problems. 

By my estimate, there are approximately 1.7 
million disconnected single mothers, based 
on the more expansive definition above. The 
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estimated 40 percent of the single-mother 
TANF caseload that are long-term cases (I 
exclude child-only cases in this calculation) 
and the single mothers in SSP programs to- 
gether add about another 500,000 discon- 
nected mothers. These rough calculations 
suggest that some 2.2 million women who 
head families do not support themselves ei- 
ther with welfare or with their own earnings. 
That is not a trivial number. If these women 
have, on average, 1.8 children, almost 4 mil- 
lion children live in these severely economi- 
cally challenged families. 

Why Aren’t These Women 
Working? 

A growing research literature has been trying 
to determine why some women can success- 
fully enter work and why others either do not 
move into work or do begin to work but can- 
not hold a stable job. The findings suggest 
unambiguously that women who do not move 
into stable employment are disadvantaged 
along a number of dimensions. Researchers 
have identified six primary barriers to work. ' 

First, women who stay on welfare or cannot 
find stable employment have less educa- 
tion — and more learning disabilities — than 
those who find and keep work. Second, these 
women are more likely to have past or cur- 
rent problems with substance abuse. 8 Third, 
they have higher rates of depression and 
other forms of mental illness, as well as more 
physical health problems. 9 Fourth, they tend 
to have younger children or larger families, 
or both, and they are more likely to be caring 
for someone with health issues, either a child 
or another relative. Fifth, they are more 
likely to report a history of domestic violence 
or a current relationship that involves domes- 
tic violence. 10 Finally, many live in central 
cities, where welfare caseloads have fallen 
less than in other parts of the country. 11 


Most welfare leavers who have trouble find- 
ing or keeping employment face one or more 
of these problems. One study finds that more 
than half — 57 percent — had multiple barriers 
to work, compared with only 17 percent of 
those who had found work. 12 A series of in- 
depth assessments of a small group of single 
mothers who were about to exceed time lim- 
its in one county in Minnesota found that all 
had some combination of serious cognitive 
limits, mental and physical health issues, a 
lack of community and social networks, and 
limited management and decisionmaking 
skills. 13 Such evidence explains why these 
long-term TANF recipients have not moved 
into employment and suggests why they are 
likely to be jobless after their TANF bene- 
fits end. 

The success of welfare reform, together with 
the growth in the number of disconnected 
women, may be compared to deinstitutional- 
ization and the growth of homelessness dur- 
ing the early 1980s. As Christopher Jencks 
has suggested, efforts during the 1970s to 
stop the warehousing of mentally disabled 
adults in substandard state hospitals ap- 
peared at first to be “successful” because the 
disabled were initially taken in or helped by 
families. 14 But over time such help became 
harder to maintain, and homelessness rose 
within this population. Likewise, the initial 
success of efforts to move low-skilled single 
women out of welfare and into employment 
may not have been sustainable for the more 
disadvantaged welfare leavers. Over time, 
families may grow less willing to provide help 
to single mothers who cannot keep jobs, and 
disadvantaged women who initially find jobs 
(for example, in a very strong economy in the 
late 1990s) are not able to keep them. The re- 
sult could be an erosion of employment gains 
among disadvantaged welfare leavers and a 
rise in the share of women disconnected 
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from both work and welfare. This particular 
story remains to be proven, but it provides 
one interpretation for the rising numbers of 
disconnected women in recent years. 

A Growing Policy Concern 

Recent changes in federal legislation will in- 
crease states’ attention to women on welfare 
who have not successfully transitioned into 
employment. In January 2006 Congress 
passed revisions to the TANF legislation that 
require states to have 50 percent of their cur- 
rent welfare caseloads at work or in work- 
related programs. Although the original 1996 
law also had a 50 percent work requirement, 
it reduced the share of the caseload required 
to work in states whose caseloads fell over 
time. For example, if the caseload fell 25 per- 
cent in a given state, that state’s work re- 
quirement would be 25 percent (50 percent 
minus 25 percent). Because all states experi- 
enced caseload declines, their work require- 
ments declined and, over time, the required 
share was much lower than the 50 percent 
standard. The reauthorizing legislation sets 
the 50 percent work requirement on current 
caseloads, thereby eliminating previous case- 
load declines from the work requirement cal- 
culation. It also requires states to include 
women who are in SSPs in their welfare case- 
loads. States that do not meet this new work 
requirement will lose part of their federal 
block grant. 15 

Virtually no state now meets the 50 percent 
work requirement; some are far from meet- 
ing it. Using the counting rules in the new 
legislation, the average state participation 
rate — the share of the caseload meeting the 
work requirement — in 2003 would have been 
30 percent. 16 States that do not want to face 
financial sanctions must find a way to move 
more of their nonworking caseload, both in 
TANF and in SSPs, into work. 


These new requirements create a strong in- 
centive for states to remove disadvantaged 
women from the caseload through time limits 
and sanctions, so that more women on wel- 
fare can hold at least part-time work. An in- 
creasing share of hard-to-employ women may 
thus lose TANF benefits and join the already 
growing group of women who are not on wel- 
fare and not working. 

A Proposed Policy Response 

Public attention over the past fifteen years 
has focused on moving women into work. It 
has not yet adequately addressed the reality 
that some women are not making this transi- 
tion. It is time to rethink policy for women 
who face such serious disadvantages, and 
often so many of them, that full-time and 
steady employment is not possible. As noted, 
increasingly these women are losing access to 
welfare. Many have already left TANF, in 
part because of sanctions and time limits, and 
recent changes in the law will only accelerate 
this process. 

Most women in this group also lack access to 
SSI, the primary federal low-income disabil- 
ity program (the poor elderly do qualify for 
SSI). During the 1990s, states made a con- 
certed effort to move as many women (or 
their children) as possible onto SSI, in part 
because the program is funded primarily by 
federal dollars, whereas nearly half of welfare 
dollars are paid by states. To receive SSI, one 
must meet low-income eligibility standards, 
have a medical disability that will last at least 
twelve months, and be unable to engage in 
“substantial gainful activity” (as defined by a 
monthly earnings amount). Essentially, an 
SSI applicant has to prove that she is largely 
unable to work. Although SSI participants 
are encouraged to work if they can, not sur- 
prisingly a very small share of the SSI case- 
load does work. 1 ' 
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Policy analysts have increasingly been recog- 
nizing the need for some sort of temporary or 
partial disability system that allows people to 
receive partial support (for problems that 
limit work but do not create complete dis- 
ability) or temporary support (for problems 
that may not be permanent but that limit 
work in the short term ). 18 Such an approach 
is widely used in European social welfare sys- 
tems and in private disability systems in the 


States mast address the needs 
of the growing population of 
disconnected mothers and 
their children who are 
receiving support neither 
from TANF norfro?n SSI. 


United States. The current public U.S. dis- 
ability system for low-income people does 
not recognize that “disability is a dynamic 
process rather than a static classification .” 19 I 
propose that states create a Temporary and 
Partial Work Waiver Program to assist hard- 
to-employ low-income mothers. 

States must address the needs of the growing 
population of disconnected mothers and 
their children who are receiving support nei- 
ther from TANF nor from SSI. Women who 
are not receiving TANF benefits are less 
likely to receive other services for their chil- 
dren or themselves, including food stamps 
and Medicaid . 20 States must also address the 
needs of long-term TANF recipients who 
need more help in moving to employment 
than most short-term job search programs 
can provide. Helping these women deal ef- 
fectively with their barriers to employment 


can move them toward greater economic 
self-sufficiency and reduce the need for 
states to impose time limits or sanctions. In 
short, my proposed program could serve both 
disadvantaged women in the TANF caseload 
and women outside TANF who have not 
found stable employment. (Some other low- 
income family heads who are not single 
mothers might need and be eligible for the 
services provided by this program. For con- 
venience, I discuss the program as if it were 
available solely to single mothers; in reality, it 
is likely to be used primarily by them.) 

A state Temporary and Partial Work Waiver 
Program would, like TANF, demand that its 
clients work as much as possible, but it would 
provide economic stability and support to 
highly disadvantaged families. It would have 
more flexibility than TANF. For example, it 
would recognize that many of these women 
may be able to work part time or irregularly 
even if they cannot work full time; that the 
circumstances that create work barriers may 
change, necessitating changes in levels of 
support; and that these families must be 
linked with medical and economic supports 
both to prevent extreme poverty and to ease 
the severity and duration of the barriers that 
keep the mothers from work. 

What would such a state program look like? 
It would begin by assessing (and later, as ap- 
propriate, reassessing) the family’s health 
problems, the mother’s personal and skill lim- 
itations, and the family’s overall economic sit- 
uation. Then, if TANF or SSI support was 
not feasible, it would determine eligibility. 
Two key questions would be how much work 
could realistically be expected and how long 
support should be provided before a re- 
assessment is in order. The program would 
determine whether barriers to work should 
be considered full time or partial and would 
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provide support for the family (at the level of 
TANF monthly benefits) accordingly. For ex- 
ample, a woman whose work barrier is 
judged to require a 50 percent work waiver 
would be eligible for 50 percent of the TANF 
benefit, based on the assumption that she is 
able to work part time. The program would 
then refer the mother to other available ser- 
vices, such as mental health services, sub- 
stance abuse services, counseling on domes- 
tic violence, job training, and subsidized 
child care. Caseworkers would also assist 
families in applying for programs such as 
food stamps, the federal nutrition program 
for infants and children, or Medicaid. Finally 
the program would involve case manage- 
ment. A caseworker would regularly assess 
how the family is doing with regard to em- 
ployment, child well-being, and the use of 
services. 

A client could enter the program in many 
ways. The TANF system could refer its more 
disadvantaged clients who have not found 
jobs. It could also refer people who have lost 
TANF eligibility either through time limits or 
through sanctions. Some states may want to 
refer some new TANF applicants to this pro- 
gram, rather than enrolling them in TANF. 
The SSI program could refer people turned 
down for SSI assistance who are not on 
TANF. People not connected to any public 
assistance programs could also request help. 
Some of these clients might receive support 
in the program through TANF block grant 
funds and some could be funded out of other 
dollars. 

I would propose setting up the program as a 
separate funding and program stream that 
states would administer as part of their 
TANF-related programs. On the one hand, 
program participants would be outside the 
standard TANF caseload counts; they would 


not be subject to TANF rules on time limits 
once they had a waiver, and they would not be 
counted as part of the state’s caseload that is 
subject to forty-hour work requirements. On 
the other hand, participants would continue 
to face work requirements (either current and 
part-time or forthcoming at the end of their 
waiver) and could be sanctioned if they do not 
participate in mental health or counseling 
services to which they are assigned or if they 
do not fulfill their (part-time) job search or 
employment expectations. 

Three examples will show how various clients 
might interact with this system. In the first, a 
mother who is caring for a partly disabled 
preschooler is initially given a full work 
waiver. Once the child reaches school age, 
the mother is given a partial work waiver and 
expected to find work that allows her to be 
home outside school hours. 

In the second, a mother who was sanctioned 
off TANF a year ago but has not been 
steadily employed is initially assessed and 
found to have a history of substance abuse. 
States with substance abuse programs may 
want to refer her to such a program and to re- 
assess when she has completed it. Some 
states may be willing to provide a partial 
waiver but require part-time work. Other 
states may link her with food stamps and 
Medicaid and make sure the children are ad- 
equately cared for, but refuse additional help 
given her earlier TANF sanctions. 

In the third, a mother who left TANF with a 
job but has since worked only sporadically is 
initially assessed and found to have depres- 
sion and low cognitive functioning. A case- 
worker might want to make sure she receives 
medical services for her depression. She may 
receive a temporary partial work waiver, pro- 
viding at least part-time support, but face re- 
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assessment of her employability after receiv- 
ing treatment for depression. 

Clearly, different state responses are possible 
in each of these situations, depending on 
funding capability and the availability of 
other services. Not all low-income single 
mothers will be employable in the short run 
or even in the long run. Some may best be 
served by being placed in the 20 percent of 
the TANF caseload that can be waived from 
time limits. But even highly disadvantaged 
women can be encouraged to work at least 
part-time and as regularly as possible. Some 
women may receive partial benefits over an 
extended period, with a partial work waiver 
under this program. 

The primary advantage of this system is that it 
would provide states with flexibility to re- 
spond to families for whom current welfare- 
to-work efforts are not adequate. The system 
recognizes that not all family heads are able to 
move into full-time employment and supports 
them even in some circumstances where 
TANF funds cannot be used. It recognizes 
that family circumstances change over time 
and that women who have trouble holding a 
full-time job this month might be able to do 
so in the future. It also allows states to assist 
and recognize disabilities that are less perma- 
nent and severe than those covered by SSI. 

A disadvantage of the program is that it 
would establish a new TANF category with 
somewhat complex case management. The 
diversity of needs within this population, 
however, necessitates extensive case manage- 
ment with multiple service linkages. After all, 
the greatest value of the program is the flexi- 
bility that allows different responses to fami- 
lies with different needs. Still, the primary 
new part of this program is the assessment 
and determination system at the front end. 


The services it would provide are already 
available within all states, although there may 
be limits on how many clients can be served. 
Services such as payment of benefits and 
monitoring of work and income levels are 
standard in TANF programs, and many states 
already do extensive front-end assessment of 
new TANF applicants. Women who were re- 
ferred to additional services would be using 
existing services for mental and physical 
health care, substance abuse treatment, or 
job and child care assistance. 

I have described this as a state-specific pro- 
gram responding to the needs of a growing 
population that is not being served by TANF 
or SSI. (The details of how the program 
would interact with TANF requirements 
would need to be worked out for women who 
receive some funding from TANF sources.) 
However, the program could also be more 
nationally focused. Changing the SSI pro- 
gram over time to allow for more partial or 
temporary disability determinations would 
reduce the need for the program. 

In states that have 50 percent of their TANF 
caseload in full-time work activities, as re- 
quired, the remaining 50 percent of the case- 
load could be assisted with the assessment 
and services described in this program. In 
fact, a woman on TANF might be referred to 
this program as her work “assignment” by her 
TANF caseworker. In this sense, the line be- 
tween TANF cases and cases under the Tem- 
porary and Partial Work Waiver Program 
might be quite blurred; the two groups 
should overlap. 

Finally, this program could also cover people 
who are not in families with minor children 
(and not part of the TANF or ex-TANF pop- 
ulation). One could imagine using a partial 
and temporary work waiver system to help 
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adults in such households who have become 
disconnected from employment, particularly 
single men who may be struggling to escape 
from homelessness or drug abuse problems. 
The American public has traditionally been 
reluctant to provide much support to adults 
who are not caring for children or who are 
not seriously disabled, however, so expanding 
the program in this way would take some 
change in public attitudes. 

Cost Estimates 

The costs of this program are difficult to esti- 
mate, because they depend on many different 
factors. Let me make a few simple assump- 
tions to provide a ballpark cost estimate. Ini- 
tial assessments will cost about $500. This es- 
timate is on the high end of such costs in 
demonstration projects, but these disadvan- 
taged families will need extensive assess- 
ments. Caseload and tracking services will 
cost $50 a month, or $600 a year, as a very 
rough estimate. If a caseworker handles 100 
cases (quite a low caseload relative to many 
programs, but this population will require 
more intensive help), the monthly cost would 
be $60,000 a year — to pay the caseworker and 
provide the computer and support services 
necessary to deal with the caseload. 

The cost of referral services (job search assis- 
tance, mental health services, substance 
abuse treatment) depends heavily on the 
services provided. Costs can range from $250 
for minimal job search assistance to $5,000 
for extended treatment programs. I assume 
that approximately 50 percent of program 
participants receive some additional services 
over a year. The nature of these services 
varies widely, most states have limited slots 
for more extended treatments, and even fam- 
ilies that receive services will not do so con- 
tinuously. Hence I estimate the annual cost 
of additional services at an average of $1,000 


for each family receiving them (whether min- 
imal or quite expensive services), or $500 per 
family among all families in the program. 

I assume that virtually all women in the pro- 
gram will receive some cash assistance. Some 
might receive full benefits (if they are fully 
waived from work); others will receive partial 
benefits. And I assume that the average fam- 


The cost of referral services 
can range from $250 for 
minhnaljob search assistance 
to $5,000 for extended 
treatment programs. 

ily receives two-thirds of the average state 
monthly benefit, or $300 a month. 

Given these assumptions, the overall cost es- 
timate for the average new entrant into this 
program in her first year is $5,200, which in- 
cludes $500 in assessment costs, $600 in case 
management costs, $500 in other services re- 
ceived, and $3,600 in cash benefits. The cost 
would be lower if states provided fewer treat- 
ment and counseling services and if more 
women received partial rather than full 
waivers from work. Costs would be higher if 
states provided more extensive and more ex- 
pensive health and counseling services. 
States could make their own cost estimates 
for this program, based on their estimated 
client populations and the types of services 
they are able to provide. 

As noted earlier, as many as 2.2 million 
women are either disconnected from both 
welfare and work or are long-term nonwork- 
ers on welfare. If the new program served 
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one-quarter of these women, or 550,000 fam- 
ilies — a high take-up rate and one likely to 
result in a maximal cost estimate — the annual 
cost would be $2.8 billion. 

Not all of these costs would require addi- 
tional spending. Funds are available from 
other sources to help provide mental and 
physical health services, substance abuse 
treatment, child care, employment services, 
and other treatment services. For at least 
some of these women, the cash support dol- 
lars can come out of TANF. As noted, the 
primary new cost to states, in both dollars 
and management expertise, lies in setting up 
referrals, providing assessment and case 
management that allows the states to track 
clients, and staying in touch to encourage 
them to increase their work efforts and 
skills. 

Additional Policy Issues 

Although the program I have outlined high- 
lights some of the needs of these discon- 
nected families, it is not the only possible way 
to address their needs. Six additional out- 
reach and policy efforts would reinforce ex- 
isting welfare-to-work efforts and help low- 
income working women escape poverty. 

First, states should make greater efforts to 
ensure that low-income families who no 
longer receive TANF support will have ac- 
cess to the programs for which they are eligi- 
ble, including food stamps, Medicaid, and 
the earned income tax credit. 

Second, states should make sure that subsi- 
dized mental health services are available to 
low-income persons. Increasing evidence 
suggests that assistance with depression is 
particularly important for many women 
struggling to be effective single parents in 
difficult economic circumstances. 21 


Third, the federal government and the states 
should expand health insurance programs to 
ensure that both adults and children in low- 
income families have access to medical ser- 
vices. Most of the children in these families 
are covered by Medicaid, although many low- 
income children receive no regular medical 
services. Ii they are not on TANF or SSI, 
many of the parents in these families are not 
covered by Medicaid. Programs that expand 
the reach of Medicaid (or other low-income 
health insurance programs) can provide 
treatment for physical and mental health 
problems in this population and reduce barri- 
ers to work. 

Fourth, states should make sure that subsi- 
dized programs are available to deal with sub- 
stance abuse problems and domestic violence. 

Fifth, the federal statutes should be amended 
to ensure that TANF does not count individ- 
ual months in which a woman on welfare 
meets work requirements against the overall 
time limit for benefits. Allowing women to 
work when they can, without fear that they 
will lose benefits because of their work, will 
encourage them to take jobs. 

Finally, for families that are not participating 
in any major public assistance programs, the 
school system may be the best point of con- 
tact with the children. Schools can help mon- 
itor children’s health problems and work with 
parents to help find assistance for them. 
Schools can help ensure that eligible children 
have school breakfast and lunch services. 
And in worst-case situations, where parents 
are in serious difficulty, schools are legally re- 
quired to identify children who are subject to 
abuse or neglect. 

The Administration for Children and Fami- 
lies within the U.S. Department of Health 
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and Human Services has launched several 
demonstration projects to test programs that 
go beyond current welfare-to-work efforts in 
helping these mothers move into work. One 
program now being evaluated in New York 
City resembles the program I have proposed. 
The Personal Roads to Individual Develop- 
ment and Employment (PRIDE) program is 
designed as a special welfare-to-work pro- 
gram for people judged to be “employable 
with limitations.” It includes extensive assess- 
ment and a variety of medical services, as 
well as assistance finding part-time jobs. The 
preliminary findings of the evaluation are 
that a significant share of TANF recipients 
does not qualify for SSI but also does not 
seem appropriate for traditional welfare-to- 
work services. PRIDE clients do increase 
their work levels, although the levels are still 
quite low and numerous clients are not able 
to meet their obligations and are therefore 
sanctioned. 22 Such demonstration projects, 
as well as efforts within many states to serve 
more disadvantaged TANF populations, pro- 
vide insight about the most effective ways to 
support and to encourage work among single 
mothers who have trouble maintaining stable 
employment. 

Conclusion 

A public conversation about women for 
whom welfare-to-work efforts have failed is 
long overdue. These women do not always 
evoke public sympathy. They are likely to live 
in poor neighborhoods, to have a history of 
drug abuse or sexual abuse, and to face ongo- 
ing mental or physical health problems. Pub- 
lic willingness to help them would be low if 
they lived on their own — just as there is little 
public interest in helping low-income men 
with these same problems. Rut these women 
are also mothers whose economic instability, 


poverty, and joblessness affect their chil- 
dren’s life opportunities. Policymakers’ con- 
cerns about this population are evident in the 
growing interest in research and demonstra- 
tion projects aimed at the hard-to-employ. As 
findings from evaluations of the demonstra- 
tion projects become available, they should 
be used to inform the design and implemen- 
tation of new programs such as the one pro- 
posed here. 

The relative lack of information about this 
population creates policy challenges. High on 
the policy agenda must be a database that 
provides better national information on the 
extent of long-term welfare use and the prob- 
lems faced by the more disadvantaged 
women who leave welfare. The growing 
number of women who report no work and 
no welfare support is particularly trouble- 
some. To develop effective policy prescrip- 
tions, it is essential to know more about who 
these women are and how they and their chil- 
dren are coping and surviving. 

The success of welfare reform over the past 
ten years demonstrates that low-income 
women want to work and provide better fu- 
tures for their children. A surprisingly large 
share of women has left welfare and entered 
the labor force, far greater than even the 
strongest supporters of welfare reform pre- 
dicted in 1996. Yet some parents require 
more assistance than others. Although short- 
term job search assistance has been effective 
for many former welfare recipients, it is not 
effective for all. Greater attention must be 
given to the needs of mothers who face seri- 
ous barriers in entering the workforce and 
whose need for ongoing support may con- 
tinue even if they are successful in finding 
low-wage work. 
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